cal statements and experience in establishing such a group. The program would be designed to confront the delinquents' identification with peers by making the group both the target and the agent of change and creating an alternative social system in which criminal and noncriminal are joined in the common task of promoting anticriminal values. The program would have to provide a social climate that would permit the youth to examine choices, declare dedication to changed values, and assume responsibility for creating norms and making decisions in the group. There would have to be sufficient rewards for prosocial behavior to make changing worthwhile and an alternative support system to that provided by the delinquent gang.
A small residential program of about 20 youths with a relatively simple structure, few rules, and several component parts might be established. The small size would facilitate development of group solidarity as well as a more "familylike" living arrangement. The program would consist of a daily group meeting based on the principles of guided group interaction (McCorkle et al. 1958). The rest of the daily routine would be tightly structured to facilitate the boys' adjustment to conventional habits and schedules. It would include school, afternoon work responsibilities both in the community and at the program facility, and structured study time, dinner, group meetings, free time, and lights out. Tasks and privileges would be ranked and awarded on the basis of display of prosocial behavior. Certain paid jobs might be reserved for boys achieving a certain level of responsibility within the program. Thus boys would move through a series of steps toward graduation from the program, and those on the higher rungs of the status ladder would serve as role models for newer boys.
Involvement in the program would not end on release by the court; there should be postresidential support to help graduates maintain the changes and readjust to home (or foster placement), school, and neighborhood. Releasees might be required to return to the facility once a week for several months for a meeting, perhaps as an alternative to being placed on probation. In addition to providing support in dealing with new problems, postresidential follow-up would provide the graduate with an opportunity to serve as a model of success for boys newly admitted to the program.
Program staff might be persons trained in group leadership techniques and experienced in the role of facilitator. Given the difficult home life situation of the boys, it might be desirable to have both male and female staff. An alternative staff model would be to structure the program as anr it.
